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These reminiscences, which cover the period, 1861-1865, were written 
in 1891 and were not designed for publication; five years later General 
Boggs compiled commentaries upon the text and these appear in the ap- 
pendix. Writing as he did thirty years after the event and for the in- 
formation of his children, the author gave his personal recollection of 
the occurrences of an uneventful military experience. This included 
comment upon the inefficiency and lack of judgment displayed in the 
military policy of the confederate leaders. In the opinion of General 
Boggs the fortifications upon the southern coast and those in Georgia 
were not well planned, and the work was poorly executed. In the Ken- 
tucky campaign "General Bragg proved himself unfit for high com- 
mand." The introduction to the volume is helpful and the index 
ample. 

Edgar E. Robinson 

New England and New France. Contrasts and Parallels in Colonial 
History. By James Douglas, LL. D. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. 560 p. $3.00 net) 

It is interesting to follow the history of the two American offshoots 
of England and France under the guidance of a Canadian domiciled in 
the United States. Moreover, in the title of this book, Mr. Douglas 
challenges comparison with the two famous New England historians of 
these two colonies — Francis Parkman and John Fiske. This compari- 
son is, however, misleading, for in his sub-title Mr. Douglas explains his 
purpose to consider the "contrasts and parallels in colonial history," 
and so evenly does he hold the scales, that it would be invidious to con- 
sider the place of the author's birth in estimating the value of his work. 

It is not merely to retell the familiar story of the planting of the two 
colonies on the rocky coast of New England and along the valley of the 
St. Lawrence that Mr. Douglas writes. His purpose is to make a social 
study of the contrasts and parallels in the course of the history itself, the 
motives of colonization, the education, religion, and status of women and 
the laboring classes in the neighboring settlements. It is in these chap- 
ters on social conditions that he makes a valuable contribution to our 
colonial history. For instance, he shows very clearly that while educa- 
tion both at Quebec and Cambridge was in the hands of the church, 
New England's eare for primary education and her state aid to schools 
differentiated the results from the purely ecclesiastical system of New 
France. On the other hand, the scarcity of women in New France and 
the roving character of her population tended to enhance the public in- 
fluence of women in the northern colony ; while the family characteristics 
of the New England populace kept women confined to the narrow house- 
hold sphere. 
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Mr. Douglas' method is admirable. To those who prefer their history 
from the original sources (a large and ever increasing number) this book 
so largely told in the language of Winthrop and Bradford, of Champlain 
and Mother Marie de 1 'Incarnation will appeal. The skill with which 
the author has dovetailed his extracts is* interesting ; from his own large 
store of knowledge and convictions he has added enough to give the book 
a personality ; possibly at times he moralizes more than is de rigeur for 
the present day historian, but these glimpses at the writer's point of view 
add piquancy to his style. 

While dealing with the course of events in the seaboard colonies, Mr. 
Douglas is master of his subject (although it may cause surprise to be 
repeatedly told that the first settlement in Virginia took place in 1609) ; 
but when he alludes to colonial expansion, especially that in the basin 
of the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley, he is beyond the boundaries 
of his field of knowledge. That French-Canadians before the conquest 
(1763) had "traced the Missouri almost to its source" remains to be 
proved ; and, it is extravagant to say of the explorer La Verendrye that 
' ' they nearly deprived Lewis and Clark of the glory of their great trans- 
continental discoveries." In his chapter on Roman Catholic missions, 
our author goes woefully astray. The winning of the Iroquois was not 
due to Jesuits alone. Immediately after the peace of 1701 such agents 
as Longueuil, later baron and governor of New France, were among this 
people; and the Joncaires, father and son, did more effective work for 
France than any of the martyred missionary heroes. Mr. Douglas like- 
wise sends his Jesuit missionaries to Lake Superior by the "middle of 
the sixteenth century," and lest this may be considered merely a slip 
of the pen he assures us it was nearly two hundred years later when they 
closed their mission at Mackinac. He has not even mastered the names 
of the missionary fathers, Marie Louis le Franc appearing as ' ' Marin le 
Franc," Father Enjalran masquerading as "Eupalra"; and we may 
guess for Father "Pierre" at Mackinac between Pierre du Jaunay and 
Philippe Pierson of Hennepin's day. Dablon appears both under this 
guise and the earlier form "d'Ablon," and the Norridgewock mission of 
Father Kale is transformed to ' ' Norridgeway. ' ' 

The apparatus of the book is commendable, the maps and portraits are 
especially good, the index adequate. Mr. Douglas makes his bibliography 
an integral part of the volume, incorporating it as chapters iii and iv. 
It is an excursus on his own reading, rather than a full list of sources 
for colonial history. In discussing the Jesuit Relations the edition of 
Shea is mentioned but not that of Dr. R. G. Thwaites; neither is any 
allusion vouchsafed to the fine work in the transcription and calendaring 
of source material of the Canadian Archives at Ottawa. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg 



